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they might find in him an effective counter-attraction to the Drury Lane tragedian. Booth's Richard III. was enthusiastically received; but a quarrel as to salary enabled Kean, with apparent generosity and real astuteness, to lure his simple-minded rival to Drury Lane, in the hope of quietly shelving him. Booth soon awoke to Kean's design, alleged illness as an excuse for not appearing a second time at Drury Lane, and returned to Covent Garden. Here his reappearance led to a riot, his vacillating behaviour having displeased "the town.57 Several nights passed before he was listened to with patience, and then, the excitement having subsided, he sank into comparative obscurity. The management, nevertheless, did their best to force him upon the public; and it filled Macready:s soul with bitterness to find himself elbowed to the wall, not only by the established favourites, but by a raw and inexperienced youth. This fact explains his undue contempt for Booth's talents. There can be no doubt that in later years he was a great actor, and the man who, at twenty-one, could in the eyes of Hazlitt hold his own for a single night against Kean in the splendour of his genius, cannot have been a mere charlatan.
But if Macready's loftier aspirations were held in check, he soon fell in with a stirring part in the lower walk of the drama. This was Gambia, the African Bayard, in Morton's musical drama of The Slave, produced on November 12, 1816. Its success was not exactly a personal triumph for Macready. Liston and Emery played the comic parts of Fogrum and Sam Sharpset, while Miss "Kitty" Stephens, as the quadroon heroine Zelinda, lent the aid of her lovely voice and great personal charm. Yet Gambia, in which, according to the Times, he found ample room for " the broad and